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Week of September 16, 1985 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE DECLINES IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers declined from 15.0 
to 14.0 percent in August, returning to the June level, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


The unemployment rate for black adult men moved down from 12.6 to 11.8 
percent over the month. There was no change in the unemployment rate for black 


women, which remained at 13.2 percent. The rate for black youth dipped to 
34.4 percent in August. 


Jobless rates declined for teenagers (to 17.3 percent) and adult men 
(to 6.0 percent) ‘in August; most of the latter improvement took place among 
20-24 year-olds. The rate for adult women, at 6.7 percent, has shown little 
Change since January. Whites and Hispanics also shared in the August decline. 


Employment rose in August and unemployment declined. The overall unem- 
ployment rate fell from 7.2 to 6.9 percent, and the rate for civilian workers 


dropped from 7.3 to 7.0 percent. Both measures had been unchanged since 
February. 


Civilian employment--as: measured by the monthly survey of househol ds-- 
rose by 310,000 in August to 107.2 million. The number of nonagricul tural 
payroll jobs--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments--was up by 
290,000 to 98.0 million. 


Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 


The number of unemployed persons decreased by about 325,000 to §8.l 
million in August, and the civilian worker unemployment rate fell to 7.0 
percent, -the lowest level since April 1980. (See table A-2.) 


The over-the-month decline in unemployment took place among persons who 
had lost their last job and those who were new entrants to the labor force. 
Following an increase in the prior month, short-term joblessness (less than 
5 weeks) declined in August. Both measures of average duration of 
unemployment (the mean and median) changed little over the month. (See 
tables A-7 and A-8.) 


The Civilian Labor Force and Employment (Household Survey Data) 


The civilian labor force was 115.3 million in August, affer seasonal 
adjustment, unchanged from July. Over the past year, the labor force has 
increased by 1.6 million, with adult women accounting for 1.2 million of 
the gain and adult men for 500,000. 


(more ) 
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Civilian employment rose by 310,000 in August to 107.2 million. 
Following declines in the April-June period, employment advanced in both 
July and August, returning to about the March level. This increase brought 
the employment-population ratio to 60.1 percent, close to the highest on 
record (60.3 percent in March). 


Industry Payroll Employment (Emp loyment Survey Data) 


The number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls rose by 290,000 in 
August, after allowing for normal seasonal movements. Job growth took 
place in nearly 60 percent of the industries in the BLS index of diffusion. 
(See tables B-l and B-6.) 


Continued strong growth in service-producing employment was paced by 
the services industry, which rose by 150,000 over the month. Increases 
also occurred in wholesale and retail trade and finance, insurance, and 
real estate. A small employment decline in the transportation portion of 
the transportation and public utilities industry resulted from a 
since-settled labor dispute. 


In the goods—producing sector, construction employment continued to 
rise, mining declined slightly, and factory jobs held about steady. Within 
manufacturing, there was a strong job gain in the transportation equipment 
industry (35,000), especially in motor vehicles and aircraft. In autos, 
however, the more scattered timing in production of 1986 model cars reduced 
the extent of usual August plant shutdowns for retooling, resulting in a 
seasonally adjusted employment increase. Elsewhere in durable goods, 
movements were’ generally small except for the steel industry, where there 
was a decline due to a strike. Among nondurable goods industries, there 
were small gains in _ rubber and printing and publishing, while a drop in 
apparel employment reversed an increase in the prior month. 


Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Data) 


The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls was 35.1 hours in August, squarely in the middle 
of the 35.0-35.2 band it has fluctuated within since last fall. The 
manufacturing workweek rose 0.2 hour, and factory overtime edged up 0.1 
hour. (See table B-2.) 


The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers on private nonfarm payrolls rose 0.7 percent im August to 116.7 
(1977=100), seasonally adjusted, as both employment and hours rose. With a 
0.8-percent rise, the manufacturing index was slightly higher than the 
levels prevailing in the summer, though still below those recorded 
throughout 1984 and early this year. (See table B-5.) 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Data) 


After adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings in August 
rose 0.4 percent, and average weekly earnings were u» 0.6 percent. On an 
unadjusted basis, hourly earnings were unchanged over the month, and weekly 
earnings rose by 86 cents. Over the past year, hourly earnings have risen 
24 cents, while weekly earnings have gone up $7.67. (See table B-3.) 


(more ) 
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The Hourly Earnings Index (Establishment Survey Data) 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) was 165.5 (1977=100) in August, 
seasonally adjusted, essentially unchanged from July. For the 12 months 
ended in August, the increase was 2.9 percent. The HEI excludes the 
effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage rate 
movements~~f luctuations in manufacturing overtime and interindustry 
employment shifts. In dollars of constant purchasing power, the HEI 
decreased 1.0 percent during the 12-month period ended in July. 


### 
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. PERSEVERANCE, COURAGE PAY OFF 
FOR BLS PERSONNEL OFFICER 


WASHINGTON -- Perseverance and courage best describe ow Pearline E. Carter 
has faced many of the challenges that have dotted her life and career. Shes 
managed to convert the difficult experiences into positive ones which she likes 
to share with others, particularly young people. 


Carter is the personnel officer for the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. In that role she oversees the entire personnel 
functions including hiring, recruitment, employee relations, labor relations, 
classification and management engineering, and organizational development. 


Carter has worked in the personnel field all of her career. Shes been 
with BLS for about 15 years and says, “It°s been a good place to work." 


She grew up in rural King William County, Virginia. Sometime during her 
first year of college her first real challenge presented itself: Her parents 
died and she was faced with leaving college and having to look for work. 


"I went to Baltimore. I had no training, no school and it was very hard to 
get a job. So I baby-sat and did domestic work. I took the clerk-typist test, 
passed it and got a job in the federal government," she recalled. 


Carter began her federal career as a clerk for the Department of the Army. 
But her career goals extended far beyond those of a clerk. With hard work and 
persistence she advanced to more responsible positions. One of those 
positions proved to be a great learning experience for her and it provided her 
with many of the management and supervisory skills she uses today. She 
attributes much of what she learned in that job to her supervisor and mentor, a 
black man. 


"When I started working for him, I did real well," she said. “Within a 
month I was supervising military and civilian people, and within a couple of 
months I had my own little unit. And he was very supportive. He taught me many 
of the things that I know today about supervision and about management." 


Unfortunately, that position ended. Carter said she did a little 
regrouping, focused on her options and decided to move to Washington. She was 
interviewed for several jobs with BLS and accepted a position in personnel. 


“I took a downgrade to come to Washington," she said, "which is something 


people say you never do, but sometimes you need to take a step backwards in 
order to make two steps forward. And it’s a decision I’ve never regretted." 


Her first job with BLS was as a classifier but her interest was in being a 
management analyst. She volunteered for extra assignments that increased her 
experience and knowledge in other areas of personnel. , 


(more) 
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Eventually Carter’s enthusiasm and drive paid off and she was given duties 
with greater responsibility. In time, she had her own staff and later became 
branch head. Shortly thereafter, another opportunity for advancement developed 
and it led Carter to where she is today. 


As she was busy putting her career in order, Carter also found time to 
complete an undergraduate degree in business administration at Johns Hopkins 
University, a master’s degree from George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C., and requirements for a doctorate in organizational development from 
Pepperdine University in Los Angeles. 


Most of Carter’s success came with a pricetag: sacrifice. But in order to 
make the necessary sacrifices, she said, it took lots of self-discipline, 
perseverance and courage. 


"I tell young people that they’ve got to develop discipline; you“ve got to 
have it," she said. "And you’ve got to know where you're going and be willing 
to pay a price to get there." 


Carter is a member of the NAACP, the National Association of Negro Business 
and Professional Women, the National Association of Blacks Within Government, 
the National Association of Female Executives, and the Organizational 
Development Network and has served on the Business League of Baltimore. 


In addition, she is on the board of trustees of Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 
in Baltimore and founder of its scholarship program. 


### 
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“BLACK WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE:" 
NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATION 


WASHINGTON -- Black women made advances in many social and economic 
areas over the past decade. 


Despite their strong and continued labor force experience and their 
increased years of schooling, however, black women still are more likely 
than white women to be unemployed, to be in low-paying jobs, and to account 
for a larger proportion of those living in poverty. 


These and other facts are contained in, “Black Women in the Labor 
Force;" a new fact sheet prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


The fact sheet is part of a new series issued by the Women’s Bureau 
highlighting the economic and labor force status of women and issues that 
affect them. 


Some of the other information contained in "Black Women in the Labor 
Force," includes: 


--Black women 16 years of age and over numbered 10.7 million in 1984, 
up from 8.7 million in 1975. About 5.9 million of these women, or 55 


percent, were in the civilian labor force. This is an increase since 1975, 
when only 4.2 million black women, or about 49 percent, were employed or 
looking for work. 


--There has been a significant closing of the gap between the 
educational level of white and black women workers. The median years of 
schooling of black women workers were 12.6 years in 1983. The difference 
of 0.2 years that now exists between black and white women workers is down 
from 1.8 years in 1962, an achievement made in about a generation. 


--Except for the two recessions in the early 1980s, the unemployment 
rate for white women has declined since 1975, while the unemployment rate 
for black women has continued to rise. During the 1975-1984 period, the 
number of unemployed black women increased by 44.8 percent, while the 
number entering :the labor force grew by 39.1 percent. More than 910,000 
black women 16 years of age and over, or 15.4 percent, were unemployed in 
1984--up from 629,000, or 14.8 percent, in 1975. 


--Black women made some inroads into blue-collar occupations such as 
bus driver, delivery person and truck driver. However, their proportion in 
service occupations continued to decline, reflecting the continuousmovement 
of black women out of private household work. 


--About 63 percent of black mothers of children under 18 were in the 
labor force in March 1984, compared with 60 percent of white mothers. 
Seventy percent of black mothers with children up to age 17 but none under 
6 years of age were employed, as were 57 percent of those with children 
under age 6; the comparable figures for white mothers was 60 and 5l 
percent, respectively. 


(more) 
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--Black women who worked year round, full time in 1983 approached 
income parity with their white counterparts ($13,000 compared with 
$14,677). However, the average black family’s income ($14,506) remained 
considerably less than the average income of white families ($25,757). A 
smaller but still significant gap existed between the average income of 
black married-couple families where the wife was in the paid labor force 
($26,389) and that of similar white families ($32,569). 


The incidence of poverty is greater among black families than among 
white families and is prevalent among families headed by women, a group 
which grew sharply over the past decade. 


--Over half (53.8 percent) of black families headed by women had 
incomes below the poverty level in 1983, compared with 28.3 percent of 
-similar white families. 


--Unemployment among black teenage women, at 42.6 percent in 1984, is 
nearly three times the rate for white teenage women (15.2 percent). 


--There has been some improvement in the occupational status of 
employed black women. Between 1970 and 1982, black women increased their 
representation in many professional and technical jobs, including 
accountant, nurse, dietitian, therapist, engineering and science 
technician, and vocational and educational counselor. Although progress 
has been limited, both the numbers and proportions of black women in sales, 
management and administration, and administrative support positions have 
increased since 1970. . 


--Among older black women, 65 years of age and over, 42 percent had 
incomes below the poverty level in 1983. A similar situation existed among 
black children under the age of 18, 47 percent of whom were living below 
the poverty level. The respective figures among similar white women and 
children were 15 and 17 percent. 


Single copies of the fact sheet, "Black Women in the Labor Force," are 
free and may be ordered from the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. A self-addressed 
mailing label will expedite response. 


### 
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From 1980 to 1984, the number of sei f-employed women in nonagricultural 
industries increased from 2.1 million to 2.6 million, a 22 percent gain. 
However, self-employed women constituted only 6.0 percent of all employed 
women in 1984, compared with 11.1 percent of employed men, according to 
the fact sheet, “Women Business Owners," issued by the Women's Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 


ttt 


Although the number of women business owners is on the rise, women still 
own only a small portion of the businesses in the United States. According to 
the most recent data from the Bureau of the Census, women owned over 700,000 
firms in 1977--representing 7 percent of all businesses. A survey of women- 
owned businesses revealed that 94 percent were owned by white women, almost 
4 percent by black women, and nearly 3 percent by women of Hispanic origin, 
according to “Women Business Owners," a fact sheet issued by the Women's Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


ttt 


There has been no significant change in the types of businesses operated 
by women. They remain in traditional areas of retail trade and services, 
largely in miscellaneous retailing and personal and educational services. 

As late as 1982, nearly one-third (29.5 percent) of women's sole proprietor- 
ships were in retailing and half in services, according to "Women Business 
Owners," a fact sheet issued by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
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